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Frank DiPerna 


Color photography has had a notoriously difficult 
time coming into its own as a satisfactory art form. 
Certain obdurate esthetic problems either with the 
luridness or with the blocked-out, postcard-like 
artificiality of most color “art” photographs seem 
almost inevitably to arise. A tautological dilemma 
often occurs inasmuch as color is too often used to 
present—colorfulness. Rightly, most photographers 
and photography critics demand that color in pho¬ 
tography be used to do something that cannot be 
done as well or better in black and white; this goal 
has been extremely hard to attain, and for still 
rather mysterious reasons. We seem to want the 
character of the color in a photograph to be integral , 
so that it does not mimic, or intrude upon, the func¬ 
tion that color serves in a painting or in paper 
graphics. 

A few earlier photographers have used color in 
instructive, and occasionally successful ways—but 
as far as I know only a few. I think of some of Paul 
Outerbridge's carbro color prints of the 1930s; of 
Hans Belmer's hand tinted photographs; of the best 
commercial work of Irving Penn. Part of the prob¬ 
lem of course has been the uncontrollability of com- 
merical processes and the technical complexity and 
expense of dye transfer processes. A contemporary 
photographer who has used both dye transfer and 
commercial color with great power is William 
Eggleston; he is already influencing a number of 
young artists, such as Eve Sonneman, Joel Sternfeld 
and Nicholas Felice. Stephen Shore, Jan Groover 
and the Washington artist William Christenberry 
are other names that come to mind among the con- 


The color separations for the reproductions in this 
catalogue have been contributed by Polaroid Cor¬ 
poration. We are grateful for their assistance. I 
want to thank Assistant Curator Frances Fralin for 
her important involvement in this project, and 
Frank DiPerna for his unstinting cooperation. 


J.L. 


temporary photographers who have worked success¬ 
fully in color. 

If I had been writing this as recently as two years 
ago I would have fewer references to photographers 
working in color than I do now. Things are changing 
and will probably continue to change at a rapidly 
proliferating rate. One of the developments, I think, 
that is encouraging this sudden flowering of color 
work is the recent wide experimentation with color 
Polaroid photography, especially the SX-70 process. 
The Polaroid SX-70 not only offers the advantage 
of virtually instantaneous processing, but it has a 
tonality, or palette , that is quite distinct from other 
color processes. SX-70 color has a muted yet vo¬ 
luptuous aura, so that value is relatively homo¬ 
geneous beneath an overall filmy gloss; hue is 
dramatically variegated. 

Frank DiPerna, known in Washington for his 
black and white photographs, is an artist who makes 
of the Polaroid palette a truly integral form. He 
uses the particular properties of this medium in a 
way which seems to be necessary—as though he 
couldn't begin to approximate what he does with 
any other method. Interestingly DiPerna acknowl¬ 
edges an influence from Eggleston, whose dye trans¬ 
fer photographs (apparently so radically different 
from his own approach to color) he saw at 
Washington's Jefferson Place Gallery in 1974. But 
DiPerna has moved into an independent manner of 
working with color, no longer easily identifiable 
with Eggleston, nor indeed with the two currently 
best known artists using Polaroid—Les Krims and 
Lucas Samaras. DiPerna is much more a straight 
photographer in the traditional mold than either 
Samaras or Krims, and more concerned to use his 
new medium within a conventional structure. 

DiPerna's earliest Polaroid photographs relate 
obviously to the artist's habits of composition in the 
black and white photographs; most of them are 
exterior shots, and include an obtrusive foreground 
object, truncated, behind which are seen sky and 
fragments of landscape. Then, seemingly abruptly, 
DiPerna began to photograph in a much more 
abstract way, coming in very close to ordinary ob¬ 
jects and allowing the whole composition to flatten 
out, while nuances of texture, pattern and luminosity 
assert themselves with a forceful simplicity and 
unmitigatedness. In cat. No. 36, we see an example 
of a photograph embodying two notable attributes 
of the Polaroid look: the slightly milky, relatively 




low-saturate tonality inherent to the medium; and 
its ability to record subtleties of texture, as in the 
green velvet cushion on the left, which is palpably 
velvety. This image is rich in rhythmic pattern and 
almost unbearably mellifluous. What gives the pho¬ 
tograph its tension is that while we are responding 
sensually we recognize the subject as an overstuffed 
couch by finding the seams and planes. And we sense 
the photographer’s faint distaste for, or distance 
from, the couch as a couch, while he is also clearly 
seeing in it a delectable photograph. At the other 
end of DiPerna’s compositional spectrum is cat. No. 
10, which pictures a yellow and white wood door 
surrounded by very generalized architectural details 
photographed at a pointedly awkward angle. The 
photograph shares with the couch image a contrived 
eccentricity of framing, putting in just enough in¬ 
formation so that we recognize generically what is 
being photographed, but it is really being put forth 
for its abstract qualities. If we can rationalize our 
attraction to the flowered couch on the basis of its 
florid richness, we are left with no concrete explana¬ 
tion for the success of the stark door image—except 
its color. The peculiar, opaque and icon-like, char¬ 
acter of the yellow door, surrounded by creamy 
white, brown, and brown-black, is somehow irresist- 
able. If, conceivably, this same photograph could 
have the same esthetic impact were it a black and 
white image, our entire thesis is empty. 

DiPerna at times plays with incipiently trompe 
Toeil effects, as in cat. No. 11 in which we are not at 
first certain whether the swimming pool is an image 
of something actual or of something depicted. It 
takes a moment to ascertain, by reading the image 
in relation to the car trunk in the foreground, that 
it’s painted on a wall. He occasionally does similar 


things in his black and white photographs, creating 
whimsically confusing juxtapositions among objects. 
But it is important to note that he never quite 
makes a wholly illusionistic photograph: there is 
always some clue so that the viewer can see that the 
subject exists comfortably, if peculiarly, in a verifi¬ 
able reality. Besides the tendency to play on the 
oddities of the given nature of things, DiPerna 
sometimes addresses himself to the contrived con¬ 
ventions of art, in a half-bantering and half-serious 
tone. The curved nude in cat. No. 27, placed against 
a dusky pink velvet sofa, refers to every voluptuous 
painted nude since Goya. The sensuous and yet 
artificial nature of the image is exaggerated by the 
background detail of this photograph, which pro¬ 
vides, on one hand, an abstractly perfect chromatic 
counterpoint, and on the other, an insisted-upon 
message in the kitschy miniature castle that sits 
upon the table. 

Polaroid SX-70 color can, if carefully handled, 
impart to even the most conventional shot a subtle 
chalky strangeness and crystalization that other 
kinds of cameras and film cannot obtain. An ex¬ 
ample of this is in cat. No. 13: here a view of a 
beach—horizontal layers of sky, water, sand with 
shadows and figures—becomes a softly, evenly 
illumined surface, inflected with glowing accents of 
a particularly enlivening orange-red. All this inte¬ 
grates to become a poignant and yet rather cold 
abstraction. This SX-70 look is a fascinating world 
of its own, understood as an art form now only by 
a sophisticated kind of eye, but increasingly access¬ 
ible to a wide audience. That we can now see 
DiPerna’s special glimpses surely hints at an im¬ 
minent burgeoning of the SX-70 medium as an art 
form. 


Jane Livingston 


Catalogue of the Exhibition 

All images are 3% inches by 3% inches. The cata¬ 
logue reproductions are original size. 


1. Sugar Bowl, Falls Church, Virginia , 1975 

2. Ketchup Bottle, Silver Spring, Maryland, 1975 
Courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

3. Winter Landscape, Washington, D.C., 1975 

4. Earth Mound, Washington, D.C., 1975 

5. Striped Table, Key West, Florida, 1976 

6. Striped Building, Alexandria, Virginia, 1976 

7. Wrapped Building, Arlington, Virginia, 1976 

8. Unpainted Door, Alexandria, Virginia, 1976 

9. Diving Board, Great Falls, Virginia, 1976 

10. Painted Door, Washington, D.C., 1976 

11. Swimming Pool (daylight), Key West, Florida, 
1976, Courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

12. Berries, Takoma Park, Maryland, 1976 

13. Sunbathers (exterior), Rehoboth Beach, Dela¬ 
ware, 1976 

14. Still Life, Bethesda, Maryland, 1976 

15. Pipe, Rochester, New York, 1976 

16. Swimming Pool (night), Great Falls, Virginia, 

1976 

17. Chimney, Arlington, Virginia, 1976 

18. Taped Window, Washington, D.C. , 1976 

19. Fur Door, Washington, D.C., 1976 

20. Pine Trunk, Key West, Florida, 1976 

21. Corrugated Building, Nags Head, North Caro¬ 
lina, 1976 


22. Fire Alarm, Rockville, Maryland, 1976 

23. Elephant Leaves, Washington, D.C., 1976 

24. Couch and Fur, Arlington, Virginia, 1976 

25. Sunbather (interior), Glen Echo, Maryland, 

1976 

26. Taped Door, Washington, D.C., 1976 

27. Interior, Great Falls, Virginia, 1976 
Courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

28. Palm Trunk, Key West, Florida, 1976 

29. Awning, Key West, Florida, 1976 

30. Storefront, Washington, D.C., 1976 

31. Drifting Cloud, Alexandria, Virginia, 1976 

32. Piano, Key West, Florida, 1976 

33. House, Washington, D.C., 1976 

34. Summer Landscape, Front Royal, Virginia, 1976 

35. Shrubs, Key West, Florida, 1976 

36. Couch, Bethesda, Maryland, 1976 

37. Painted Landscape, Ocean City, Maryland, 
1976 

38. Light Wall, Washington, D.C. , 1976 

39. Spring Landscape, Great Falls, Virginia, 1976 
Courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

40. Corrugated Clouds, Bethesda, Maryland, 1977 

41. Translucent Wall, Glen Echo, Maryland, 1977 

42. Fall Landscape, Glen Echo, Maryland, 1977 
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